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THE NATURE OF CONSCIOUSNESS. I 

T I ^ HE present philosophical situation in America may be character- 
-*- ized by saying that, whereas formerly the subject of our 
debates was whether or no objects existed independently of con- 
sciousness, now the question that exercises us is rather, whether 
consciousness exists independently of objects. Many writers are 
found who deny that consciousness exists, except as a relation be- 
tween objects or a later way of viewing them — objectivists, as per- 
haps these writers may be named. Other writers maintain the sepa- 
rate reality of consciousness, but in a sense that can only be called 
dualistic. In the present series of articles 1 I shall attempt to sug- 
gest a view which combines the chief points of both these theories; 
holding, on the one hand, that consciousness is a distinct existence 
from the object of which we are conscious, and, on the other hand, 
that it is another object in the same world. 

If we are to come to an understanding in this matter, the first 
essential is to recognize that the term "consciousness" is currently 
used to denote two entirely different things. When psychologists 
speak of "consciousness," they mean by the word our feelings, emo- 
tions, desires, and sensations, or rather the whole which these at any 
moment form — something of which it would be absurd to doubt that 
it is a datum of experience. When logicians or epistemologists use 
the term, what they refer to is the bare cognizing or being aware — 
something whose empirical status is so questionable, that, as we have 
seen, many reputable thinkers deny its existence. In other words, 
we must learn to distinguish sharply between feeling and awareness. 

Neither of these current meanings of "consciousness," strange to 
say, represents the original sense of the word. 

1. What this was may be seen by considering the circumstances 
under which we still, in correct speech, use the phrase "to be con- 
scious." We are always said to be conscious "of" something — which 

1 The first two articles were read as a paper before the Oxford Philosophical 
Society in May, 1911. 
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shows that to be conscious is in some way to know. Nevertheless 
knowing and consciousness are far from being synonymous. I know 
that two and two make four, but I can not be said to be "conscious 
of" the fact. We do not speak of ourselves as "conscious of" ab- 
sent things — of what we remember, conceive, expect. Nor do we say, 
ordinarily, that we are "conscious of" present material objects, such 
as the fire in the grate. We do say we are "conscious of " a pain, or 
a desire. Thus it appears to be our feelings, our states of mind, of 
which we are said to be conscious. Where this might seem not to be 
the case, further reflection will show that really it is so after all. 
For instance, when I speak of being "conscious of" the beating of 
my heart, I use the phrase because it is the sensation rather than the 
material occurrence to which I refer. Similarly we say, ' ' I was con- 
scious of something going on in the next room," "I was conscious 
of something strange in his appearance," where the exact nature of 
the objective fact is imperfectly made out and our attention is there- 
fore drawn to the sensation that serves to reveal it. 

These examples show that we are properly said to 'be conscious 
only of our own states of mind. Consciousness, in the original sense 
of the word, is not simply the same thing as cognition or awareness, 
but is a special case of it : it is the awareness, sometimes accompany- 
ing cognition, of the states of mind by means of which we cognize. 
In other words, it is what we are nowadays accustomed, by an ob- 
jectionable tautology, to call "self-consciousness." It is another 
name for introspection, or for introspection plus its object. 

2. This being so, how comes the term to be currently used for the 
object minus the introspection? 

When modern psychologists began to study the mind in a scien- 
tific way, they found the literature of the subject full of references 
to things which they could not verify in experience, such as the 
"soul," "faculties," etc. In their effort to limit investigation to 
the given facts, they were led to use, as a name for these in their 
entirety, the term "consciousness" — by which they meant that 
which consciousness, i. e., introspection, reveals. But, not having 
any definite theory as to the nature of introspection, and being dis- 
posed to regard the awareness it involves as an ultimate property of 
the introspected feelings, they soon lost sight of the fact that intro- 
spection is necessary to make "consciousness," and applied this 
name to the feelings, or rather to the whole which they form. Con- 
sciousness thus ceases to be an activity or function, and becomes a 
substance, a being. It is in this sense that the term is constantly 
used by contemporary writers, indeed the original sense has almost 
become obsolete. 

A most regrettable feature of this usage is that it seems to as- 
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cribe to feeling, as part of its essential nature, that function of 
awareness which, as these articles will tend to show, it has only acci- 
dentally and in certain connections; nay more, to fasten upon it a 
self-awareness which the feeling itself never has, but which is a 
name we give to awareness of it on the part of a later feeling. But 
this usage is now so firmly established and well-nigh universal that it 
seems hopeless to attempt to struggle against it. 

3. Still further to increase the confusion, logicians and epistem- 
ologists have of late years — apparently through a misunderstand- 
ing of the psychologists — taken to using the term "consciousness," 
not for awareness of our feelings, nor yet for the feelings, but for the 
bare function of awareness which feelings sometimes exercise. 
"Consciousness" in this sense is only another word for cognition — 
i. e., awareness of an object in that object 's presence ; indeed, it were 
much to be wished that philosophers would desist from using the 
term in this sense, and use ' ' cognition ' ' instead. 

The debate as to whether "consciousness" exists seems to refer 
exclusively to the bare function of awareness, and even to that con- 
ceived in a certain way. But it is certainly not any such bare func- 
tion that forms the subject-matter of psychology. Logicians and 
epistemologists, occupied as they are with knowing, seem to have an 
inadequate place in their systems for the facts of feeling. Even if 
we grant the current thesis that awareness does not exist except as a 
relation between objects, we shall have to insist all the more strongly 
that "consciousness" in the sense of feeling does exist. 

Thus our inquiry seems to fall naturally into two parts, in the 
first of which we must consider feeling, and in the second awareness. 

I. Feeling, or Psychical Existence 
My object in this section is to examine whether feeling is an ex- 
istence; or, to put the question otherwise, whether there are exist- 
ences which are psychical in their original character. Only in this 
sense does it seem to me possible to assert the existence of con- 
sciousness. 

Objectivism, in one of its forms, tells us that psychical facts are 
artificial products, due to a transformation of experience. What 
originally exists in experience is simply objects (material objects, 
one is tempted to understand), and states of mind come about by 
our taking these objects subsequently in a new set of relations. I 
shall not stop to argue that in experience the original fact is not 
simply an object, but an object perceived, so that the psychical side 
of experience is as original as the physical. The point I wish to make 
is that, even if only objects, and no perceptions, existed originally, 
still it would not be possible for any one. to hold that the objects 
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constituted the whole of experience: no one could deny that there 
were also feelings and volitions, contemporaneous with the objects, 
and not objective but subjective or psychical in their character. Those 
who make the difference between the physical and the psychical a 
difference of two ways of taking the same matter of experience 
reason as if there were no other kind of experience but that which 
has to do with physical objects; the "psychical" of which they are 
giving an account is mere awareness of these objects, not that psy- 
chical composed of feelings, desires, and other similar states which 
the psychologist considers. Yet, even granting their doctrine of 
awareness, objects, originally, are not the whole of experience, but 
there is a part of experience that can never be considered as objec- 
tive or physical, but that is psychical originally. 

When altered so as to make room for these necessary facts, the 
objectivist view changes to the proposition that experience consists 
of two parts, one part being objects and the other feelings and will. 
But where, in that case, do perceptions come in? Are there not such 
things, and, if there are, are they not contemporaneous with the ob- 
jects perceived? Is it a possible position that one part of the sub- 
ject-matter of psychology, namely, feelings and will, exists as a por- 
tion of experience and is psychical originally, while the other part, 
namely, perceptions, or, in general, cognitive states, exists originally 
in the form of objects, and becomes psychical only subsequently, by 
being taken in a different set of relations? Must we not rather hold 
that perceptions too exist as psychical originally, and is not this 
granted, really, in the admission that objects are not merely objects 
but experiences? 

There is another feature of experience, more closely connected 
with objects than are the feelings and will, which necessitates the 
same conclusion. This is the clearness with which objects are given, 
or exist for us. A reader gradually dropping asleep is less and less 
clearly conscious of his book. Here is a character attaching to the 
objective part of experience, which yet can never be construed as 
part of the object. We may think to dispose of it as merely a dif- 
ference in the cognitive function or in the activity of thought; in 
truth it is primarily a difference in the feelings or sensations by 
means of which objects are cognized. It belongs, like the feelings 
and will, not to experience in the sense of that which is perceived, 
nor yet to experience in the sense of the mere awareness, but to ex- 
perience in a subjective or psychical sense. When we consider that 
this character appears to be that by which experience exists (there 
being no experience when the reader has fallen sound asleep), we see 
how essentially psychical in its nature experience is, and how false 
is the notion that it is ever pure object. What is true is merely that 
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at the first moment only objects are known. The view in question is 
an example of the common fallacy of assuming that only what is 
known at any moment exists at that moment — of turning the time 
and manner in which things are known into the time and manner in 
which they exist. 

The construction put in the preceding upon objectivism, or rather 
upon this particular form of objectivism, represents perhaps a super- 
ficial view of its meaning. I can conceive objectivists declining to ad- 
mit the point for which I have been contending — the existence of sub- 
jective elements in experience which are in no sense objects — and at- 
tempting to construe the facts in a different way. The notion of 
elements of experience that are not experienced will seem to them 
non-empirical and even self-contradictory. They will describe it as 
a view which, if it were true, could not be known to be true (to 
which the retort might be made that, if material objects exist when 
we do not perceive them, this is something that can not be known 
upon the evidence of experience). And the construction they put 
upon the facts will be that all the elements of experience are orig- 
inally objects, but of these objects there are two kinds, physical ob- 
jects and feelings. In other words, they will admit the existence of 
feelings and desires so far as they are objects, but not so far as they 
are supposed to exist in the absence of awareness of them. An ex- 
perience of which we are not aware — a feeling we do not feel — they 
will hold to be a monstrosity, a contradiction. To say that all experi- 
ences are originally objective is simply to say that they are experi- 
enced. And this will seem to these critics to be the only necessary 
postulate of a philosophy of experience. 

"With all due respect, I venture to think that this postulate in- 
volves an error. You say that experiences are experienced: but 
what is the meaning or justification of this passive form ? Where is 
the subject or cognitive activity in virtue of which this experience is 
an object? The argument is, of course, that if a subject existed it 
would be non-empirical. This, in my opinion, is the inevitable re- 
sult of putting the object in the wrong place: identify the object 
with experience as an existent — i. e., with the sensuous matter that 
constitutes the medium for perceiving — and any subject that ex- 
isted would have to be, so to speak, on this side of experience, that 
is, outside it, and so non-empirical. "Whereas, if the object is on the 
other side of experience — beyond it, though not out of its cognitive 
reach — experience itself, considered so far as it is psychical, may be 
what we mean by the subject. 

The only way to decide between the objectivist position and that 
which I have just indicated will be to undertake an analysis of ex- 
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perience, with a view to determining the relation between it and its 
objects. 

Notion of the "Image" 

In analyzing experience, it is important we should take as our 
starting-point some fact that is perfectly plain and unequivocal. If 
we ask ourselves what fact of sense-experience is most so, the answer 
must, I think, be: the image. Let me explain what I mean by the 
image. 2 I mean, in any experience, just so much as is sensibly dis- 
coverable and no more. A few examples will make my meaning 
clear. 

Suppose I am looking at the moon in the daytime. The image 
here is the pale crescent or disc, flat, small, and whitish, which is all 
that vision actually shows me. If the object is a house and I see one 
side of it only, the image is a variegated plane, more or less rectangu- 
lar in shape. If it is a sheet of paper lying before me on a table, the 
object itself may be square, but the image, as I look down obliquely, is 
a white surface having the form called a rhomboid. If it is a saucer, 
the saucer itself is round, but the image is oval. 

Now of course, in all these cases, what I perceive is not the image, 
but the moon, the house, the sheet of paper, the saucer. I may even 
perceive the saucer as round, the sheet of paper as square, though my 
images are oval and rhomboidal. But it would be quite erroneous to 
suppose that, because the image is not perceived, it is non-existent. 
On the contrary, it is the one hold, so to speak, which I have on the 
object. Even when I am quite absorbed in the perception of the 
object, the image continues to exist, and, if I retain the same point 
of view, continues unchanged. It is the only thing in perception 
which is, as we may say, open to inspection. 

Indeed, the essential mark of an image is that it is open to in- 
spection. By this of course I do not mean merely visual inspection. 
The sound of a bell, the fragrance of a flower, the feeling of ice when 
you touch it, are equally examples of images. These are all things 
one can sensibly find. If the concept of the image is to have this 
latitude, it would of course in strictness include pleasures and pains, 
emotions and desires, which also are accessible to our inner gaze. I 
wish, however, to restrict the term "image" to those sensible ex- 

2 1 regret that I do not see my way to use Messrs. Moore and Kussell 's term, 
"sense-datum," though I agree so largely with their philosophy. My reasons 
are that I do not want to have it taken for granted (1) that the sense-datum 
is a datum in sense-perception, (2) that it is a datum essentially. After much 
thought, I can find no better word than M. Bergson 's ' ' image. ' ' But I do not 
take for granted, as he at once does, that the image is identical with or a part 
of the object. In fact, I wish to take nothing for granted at all, and to use the 
term simply as a designation for a fact. 
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periences which are employed in cognition, calling the rest merely 
"feelings." 

Here, then, is something about which one can speak with a fair 
chance of being understood by everybody, whatever his philosophical 
opinions. One can point out fact after fact about the image, and be 
sure, so far as they are really facts, of carrying everybody with one. 
Surely there could be no more useful form of philosophical investiga- 
tion than submitting our theories, if it were possible, to the test of 
facts. 

Immediatism and Mediatism 

But we must ask questions, if we want the facts to answer; and 
so the first question I would raise is as to the relation between the 
image and the object. What do we mean by the "object"? Do we 
mean the image — either the single image by itself, or perhaps a whole 
of which the different images form part? Or do we mean something 
different? 

The view that the object is identical or consubstantial with the 
image represents a doctrine which I shall call immediatism. The 
image, as compared with an object lying beyond it or cognized by its 
means, is an immediate fact. The doctrine, then, that this immediate 
fact is the object, or a part of the object, maybe fitly called immediat- 
ism. Note that immediatism is an element common to naive realism 
and Berkeleian idealism. For, though one of these theories regards the 
object as a material fact which continues to exist when it is no longer 
perceived, while the other regards it as a mental fact which exists 
only so long as it is perceived, both conceive the object as something 
sensibly given, and mean by it in fact nothing more nor less than the 
image or a whole composed of images. 

Opposed to this doctrine is another, according to which the ob- 
ject is something grasped by means of the image, and either existent 
beyond it or at least distinct from it, the image being merely a 
medium or vehicle for its cognition. Thus, in memory and imagina- 
tion, the object remembered or imagined is evidently distinct from 
the image by means of which we remember or imagine it. This is the 
mediatist view. Mediatism as such does not involve any decision of 
the question, whether the object is a real existence or a purely ideal 
fact. Mediatism is a common element in post-Kantian idealism and 
in what may be called critical realism. The former conceives the ob- 
ject as an ideal point of reference to which images are referred; 
material things become mental constructs — or, as Kant put it, the 
intellect creates nature. By "critical realism" I mean the view that 
the intellect, or rather, I am afraid we must say, the senses, create 
the form under which nature appears. The object itself, on this 
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view, exists beyond the image, being another part of the same world 
to which the image belongs ; but the image brings it before the mind 
and determines the form under which it shall appear. 

Mediatism must not be confused with what is known as "the 
representative theory of knowledge," or, as I shall briefly call it, 
representativism. According to the latter, the image is the thing 
primarily known, it is the immediate object of the mind in sense- 
perception ; and the real object that lies beyond it is known only by 
inference and representatively. Under these circumstances no legit- 
mate inference would lie to the real object ; it could not be known at 
all. Contrast with this the purport of mediatism. Mediatism does 
not conceive the image as being an object of knowledge at the mo- 
ment — I pointed out that, though the image exists, what we per- 
ceive is the object : it conceives it solely as the medium or vehicle of 
knowledge. And while, no doubt, it holds the object to be known 
mediately, it does not on that account consider it to be known the 
less directly: for the cognitive relation passes straight from the 
image, which is the part of the mind concerned in knowing, to the 
real object. Eepresentativism results from assuming a "soul," 
"ego," or "consciousness" distinct from the image and contem- 
plating it, or from supposing that the image contemplates itself. 
In truth the image is not contemplated, but is the part of the mind 
which enables it to contemplate. 

The issue between immediatism and mediatism seems to me to 
represent the most fundamental dichotomy in the theory of cognition 
— one lying deeper than the traditional issue between idealism and 
realism. 

Now let me point out certain facts about the image that have a 
bearing on this issue. 

As we move to and fro with reference to any object, the image 
constantly changes, and it changes in a different way according as 
our motion is in the line connecting us with the object, or lateral. 
Let us consider the results of lateral motion first. 

Suppose I am looking at a square house some distance away. 
When I am directly in front of the house, my image is square. As I 
move to the right, the right side of the house becomes higher than the 
left, and the image changes from a square to a trapezium. It gets 
more and more trapezial the further I go to the right. Pretty soon 
a new side of the' house comes into view, having the shape of a 
trapezium whose left side is higher than its right. This side grows 
gradually larger, changes from a trapezium to a square, and then 
from a square to a trapezium again whose right side is higher than 
its left. Then it grows smaller and at last disappears, giving place 
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to a third side, which goes through the same changes. Thus I can 
pass completely round the house, viewing it in turn from every 
angle, and all the while my images will have been constantly chang- 
ing their shape and proportions, even though each side of the house 
is an exact square. 

If I move towards or away from the house, my images change in 
a different manner. They get smaller and smaller, or else larger and 
larger. In the latter case, a moment comes when I can no longer see 
the entire front of the house at once. If I keep on, the images still 
continue to expand, so to speak, and the part of the front I can see 
becomes smaller and smaller. At last a point is reached beyond 
which — though the object is even more truly there — I can get them 
no longer. Visual images, that is ; for I can now get tactile images, 
through my hands or face coming in contact with the house. 

This, so to speak, geometrical variability of the images is par- 
alleled by their variability as respects color. The shade of an object 
differs accordingly as it is seen in sunlight or in shadow, by daylight 
or by artificial light. As daylight fades all colors approach nearer 
and nearer to blackness. Touch seems to be of all senses the least 
changeable in quality. 

Eeeall now that the images so far mentioned were due solely to 
seeing and touching the surfaces of objects, and that their solid con- 
tents reserve further possibilities of seeing and touching on an un- 
limited scale. There are also the indefinitely numerous images which 
we may receive from objects through other senses. Yet, despite this 
infinite multiplicity and variety of possible images, the object is 
deemed to be one ! 

Now I think we may dismiss at once the possibility that any 
image is the whole of the object we perceive through its means. 
What we have to consider is whether the different images are parts 
of the object. And, if this is to be so, we have evidently got in some 
way to put them together or combine them. The images have got to 
be combined into a whole which shall be the object. 

This is true, whether we give to our immediatism a realistic or an 
idealistic form. For the nai've realist, evidently all the images which 
we might get exist whether we get them or not, and coexist with the 
image actually present as parts of a whole. But, for the naive ideal- 
ist, as we might call the Berkeleian, the consequence is just as neces- 
sary. Though images, according to him, do not exist when they are 
not present, they must pass over into the image that is present by 
physical relations ; for the physical world, whether it consist of ma- 
terial or of mental stuff, must have continuity. In short, the idealist 
must put his world together out of possible images, as the nai've realist 
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puts his together out of actual ones. For, conceive our senses to be 
so enlarged that we could take in the entire physical world at once : 
though consisting of sensation, it would needs be a continuous whole, 
a panorama. Then the Berkeleian, no less than the naive realist, is 
bound to combine the images. 

But can they be combined? Let us turn again to the foregoing 
examples, and consider the images first as respects shape. Take the 
different shapes a thing has when seen from different points of view 
— square, trapezial in various degrees, with now the right side and 
now the left side the higher, in the case of the house ; round, or oval 
in various degrees, in that of the saucer: how could images having 
such contradictory characters possibly be combined? The case is 
even clearer when we take the different sizes of a thing as seen from 
different distances : there is no possible way of putting the different- 
sized images together so as to form the object. Finally, take the dif- 
ferent shades of a thing when seen in different lights, and combine 
them if you can! 

The enterprise of combining the images into an object is as if 
one had a great many photographs of a building, taken from every 
conceivable angle and at every conceivable distance, and should at- 
tempt to construct or reconstruct the building by piecing them to- 
gether. Evidently the photographs are views of the building, not 
parts of it. Each of them represents the building entire. Just so 
with the images. If you doubt this, imagine yourself in half a 
dozen places at once and looking from all of them at the building — 
and ask yourself what you would see. 

Even had we chanced to fit all the visual images together, we 
should not know what to do with the images of other senses. For 
these, on the hypothesis in question, must be parts of the object too. 
Sounds, no less than sights, come in the first instance objectively, as 
events in the physical world. Touches come as the solidity or pres- 
sure of objects, and not as mere subjective experiences. Similarly 
with tastes and smells. If the world is to consist of images, room 
must be found in it for these images also. But how you are going to 
join these various images with each other or with the visual ones so 
as to form a whole, I confess I can not imagine. To me it seems that 
a world formed out of all actual and possible data of sense would be 
a monstrosity, a chaos. It is only in the soul that sights, sounds, 
tastes, smells, and touches get on together harmoniously. 

To conclude: the notion that all the different images of a thing 
which we get at different times could be fitted together in such a 
way as to form the thing is illusory. The images are uncombinable. 
They could not all coexist simultaneously in space. They are mu- 
tually contradictory in the reports they give of the object, and 
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hence can only succeed each other in time. Empirically that is all 
they ever do. They pass over into each other as we move towards or 
away from an object, or at right angles to it. They grow into each 
other temporally. And, since their empirical relation is a temporal 
one, the medium in which we must put them together, if we wish to 
do so, is time, not space. But, in that case, they can not be parts of 
the object ; for the parts of the object coexist in space. In truth the 
images, taken in the objective way in which we have been taking 
them thus far, are not parts of the object but aspects or views of it. 

One conclusion seems to stand out clearly from our discussion 
thus far, and that is that idealists are at least so far right, that the 
image is an intermittent fact. For, if the image were not inter- 
mittent, all possible images would have to exist at once, and then the 
difficulty of combining them would return. On the other hand, we 
have seen that the image can not be identified with the object, and 
therefore we can not admit idealists to be right in their idealism. 

We passed rather lightly over the alternative that what we mean 
by the object might be the single image; let us consider the facts 
which make such a view impossible. The single image that has the best 
claims to be identified with the object is what may be called the 
"standard image." This is the image that we get when we are close 
to the object and in the best position for viewing it. When naive 
realists and Berkeleians reason about perception, the "object" they 
have in their mind's eye is, I am convinced, the standard image. 

But the hypothesis that the object is identical with the standard 
image is ruled out by a number of considerations. In the first place, 
the object may be viewed from many sides, and there are therefore 
many standard images; and, since the object is one, or its plurality 
at least not that of the images, the two can not be identical. In the 
second place, the image changes as we move without the object 
changing, and therefore, again, the two can not be identical. Even 
when we get the nearest (visual) image, we recognize that we are still 
a certain distance away from the object. Vision is by its very nature 
a cognition of things from without. Touch brings us much closer to 
the object itself. If objects are to be identified with images, tactile 
images should be the ones chosen. But even touch remains still on 
the outside. 

In short, so long as we remain spatially separate from the ob- 
ject, we can not get it as an image — get an image, that is, which 
shall be it. If the object is to be an image, it will have to be the 
image we should have if we could get bodily into it and be it, re- 
ducing the distance and the difference between ourselves and it to 
nil. Would that be an image, or something like an image? I am 
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quite prepared to think so. Only, two differences must be pointed 
out. In the first place, we can not do this; it would involve a com- 
plete departure for the conditions of sense-perception. In the sec- 
ond place, if the object is such an image, it is one which, unlike the 
images we have been considering thus far, exists whether you and I 
have it or not. That is to say, it is not, like most images that we do 
not have at this moment, a mere possibility for you and me, but is 
an actual image in itself. But my plan was to employ the term 
"image" for the sensible experiences you and I have in perception. 
To our query as to the relation between the object and the image, 
the facts have now returned an unequivocal answer. All attempts 
to identify the object with the image have failed. The image can not 
be construed either as the whole or as a part of the object. The ob- 
ject is quite other than it — in other words, immediatism has been 
shown to be untenable, and mediatism in some form to be true. We 
can not yet say in what form. The object may be a real existence 
beyond the image. Or it may be only an ideal entity distinct from 
it. What we are now sure of is that the image is merely a medium 
for cognizing it. 



0. A. Strong. 



Paris, France. 



DISCUSSION 

IN EBSPONSB TO PROFBSSOE McGILVARY 

WITH the editors' kind permission, I shall group together my 
responses to the three articles which Professor McGilvary 
has been kind enough to devote of late to my writings. 1 I shall take 
them in the order of their publication. 

1. Regarding my article in which I argued that if the ego-centric 
predicament marked a ubiquitous fact and so was a true predica- 
ment, it left the controversy between the idealist and the realist in- 
soluble and, in fact, meaningless, I should like to say that so far as I 
know there is nothing in that article which attributes to Professor 
Perry the belief that it is a true predicament. I had no such inten- 
tion ; it was the situation, not Professor Perry's views, that I was deal- 
ing with ; and besides I was not sure what his attitude was, as there 
are things in his writings that could be interpreted both ways. I 
certainly never thought of arguing that a realist must accept the 

1 ' ' Realism and the Ego-Centric Predicament, ' ' Philosophical Review, May, 
1912; "Professor Dewey's Awareness," this Journal, Vol. IX., page 301; and 
' ' Professor Dewey 's Brief Studies in Realism, ' ' this Journal, Vol. IX., page 344. 



